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A slight History of Moncey, as a Representative of 
Wealth ; and of Paper-Money, as a Representative of 
Metallic Currency. 


? pean M vita scelus fecit, qui aurum primus induit 

digitis; proximum scelus fecit, qui primus ex auro de- 
narium signavit,” says Pliny, in his Natural History, lib. 
xxxiii. But in pronouncing his condemnation on the man 
who first adopted gold and silver as the mediums of ex- 
change, or first gave them currency, it is much more likely 
that.this writer aims his thuader at the head of one of the 
greatest benefactors of the human race. ‘That individuals 
have been injured and even ruined by their excessive attach 
ment to hoards of precious metals, considering them as the 
end rather than the means, is notorious ; but itis impossible 
tu deny that the adoption of them as means of intercourse 
and commerce between man and man, between nation and nae 
tion, has drawn the bands of society closer, and has dimi- 
nished the distances interposed by local difliculiies. He who 
foresaw what impulse this single principle would give to indus- 
try, what property it would create, what diligence it would 
render availabie, what value it would impart to commodities 
and productions otherwise useless, from one end of the earth 
to another, was undoubtedly a man of vast and astonishing ge- 
nius. What woaderful activity has been given to commerce 
in consequence of bis thought and determination! How much 
more easily haye commercial undertakings been conducted, in 
all parts, since his happy proposition met with general accep- 
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tance! He was the man who preserved the general relation 
among mankind, who gave employment to all arms, in perfect- 
ing those gifts of nature for mutual benefit, of which each re- 
ciprocally stood in need{ It is true, that evil always accompa- 
nies good, side by side; but the original inventor is not an- 
swerable for the abuses to which his invention is liable; nei- 
ther should such perversions of his intention deprive him of 
his due honour, as one of the most eminent, perhaps ‘singu- 
larly the most eminent benefactor of his species. 

If we investigate the condition of nations to which this me- 
dium of traffic is unknown, or if we carry our imagination 
back to the days before it was invented, what but inconvenien- 
cies do we discover? Barter is the general practice, but barter 
is very imperfect. He who wishes to obtain from his neigh- 
bour corn, or wine, or oil, does not himself perhaps possess 
those articles for which his neighbour will exchange his corn, 
his wine, or his oil. He may, indeed, being unable to do bet- 
ter, at length consent to receive what he does not want, be- 
cause he can dispose of it to a third person, who will give him 
in return’ what he does want. Bat what a labour in carriage 
to aud fro! what a loss of time, and of strength ill employed ! 
however, this commodity we shall suppose to be in general 
request,—so far then, it acts as money. Such among the an- 
cient Russians were beaver skins, or other furs; and so they 
are still in Kamtschatka; such in Abyssinia were (and are) 
bricks of salt; such in Senegal were bars of iron ; and at this 
day every thing is valued in bars. Fish in Iceland answered 
the purposes of money ; among a pastoral people living beasts 
answered the same purpose. So we read in scripture, that Ja- 
cob received his wages in cattle ; in Homer the beeve is the 
standard of valuation of property, whether a suit of armour, 
ora slave; among the inhabitants of Italy the sheep was 
adopted for this end. [a consequence ef this primitive cus- 
toin, the first coins took their names from animals, the value 
of which probably they represented. The Hebrew word 
keshita signifies equally a sheep and a piece of money ; among 
the Arabs the term mil which now expresses all sorts of move- 
able wealth, particularly gold and silver, originally imported 
living wealth ouly,i.e.flocks aad herds. Dogs were formerly the 
wealth of the Chivese ; they were used in the north of China, 
the part first inhabited, to assist in the carriage of goods, and 
the draught of persons ; clothes were also made of their skins, 
and moreover, having at that time neither the beeve, the sheep, 
the horse, nor the hog, they ate the dog as food ; whence this 
vord dog eniers into the composition of most words denoting 
quadrupeds ; and the word quadruped itself denotes a dog. A 
pleasant instance of Chinese epicurism, occurred to Lord Mae 
cartuey when ata grand dinner given in his honour, by the 
emperor's 
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emperor’s locum tenens. His lordship being seated at table, 
was as might be expected, not a, little perplexed to discover 
the true nature of the dishes presented to him. Fixing his at- 
tention on one which appeared to be a duck exquisitely roasted, 
he caused it to be brought nearer to him; and being about to 
help himself to a part of it, he turned to his Chinese caterer, 
who stood behind his chair, and significantly pronounced the 
words, guaack ? quaack ¢ quaack? to which he received tor 
answer, to his no small mortification, after a very low reve- 
rence, bow! wough! wough ! 

In the language cf the Tartars, the word koupek signifies a 
dog ; and itis the name of a piece of money also. Pecus the 
Latin term for a sheep, is the original of the word pecunia, mo- 
ney ; and bos the name of a beeve in Greek, is also that of a 
coin. . Shells (cowries on the coast of Africa) passed as money 
amoug mankind, more extensively than may be thought, They 
do so still, as well in Asia as in Africa. The Chinese charac- 
ter which imports the word poci, a shell, signifies also money, 
riches, value, expence; and it enters into the composition of 
those which import to puy, to buy, to sell, to owe, to gain. It 
js probable, that shells are among the most ancient kinds of 
money; certainly they have been used together with metallic 
money, for time innmemorial. 

Among the Chinese. we also find a kind of iron money, 
called kin-tao, resembling the blade of a knife. This bears 
some resemblance to the small blades of iron current among 
the Greeks in very ancient times, and known under the name 
of oboles; these are the tribute of certain nations in subjec- 
tion to China; a few similar blades are of gold. The most 
ancient have no inseription. ‘This, iv fact, does not greatly 
differ from the customary presents made by Europeans to the 
kings ou the coast of Africa, for liberty to trade, consisting of 
knives, scissars, combs, looking-glasses, &c. for which the lan- 
guages of those countries have no proper terms. 

That water should ever have been a standard of wealth, ap- 
pears at first sight to be a hazardous proposition ;, yet in coun- 
tries where that indispensable support of life is private pro- 
perty, where it is regularly bought and paid for, it certainly is 
a source of revenue; why may it not then, figuratively at 
Jeast, give a pame to money? The Arabs employ the same 
word vin, which siguifies an eye, a source, a fountain, to ex- 
press money of wold or silver. Vie Chinese also have among 
them coins which they call no-tsuen, signifying fountain, source 
of riches. ‘They are distinguished into two kinds; large fouu- 
tains, and sural fountains, according to their magnitude, 

But not to trace this research any further, we may observe, 
that money, the representative of commoditics, was also itself 
capable of being represcuted ; and as the expences and trou- 
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ble of transit had been found inconvenient formerly in the 
case of barter, so at length the inconvenience and trouble of 
carrying money, especially in great quantities, became too 
onerous to be longer endured. Shall we now vary the ex- 
pressions of Pliny, and exclaim respecting the inventor of this 
s ibstitute for mouey, as he exclaimed respecting the inventor 
of money itself? Pessimum vite scelus fecit, qui ex charta dena- 
rium signacit, The use of notes as bills of exchange was 
known among the Greeks ; and we have an instance of ‘one in 
scripture, written by the Apostle Paul; but probably such or- 
ders for payment had then became familiar, by length of time. 
The use of paper money as public currency by nations, is not, [ 
believe, nearly so ancient. The first | know of is that of 
China, which dates in the twelfth century. It may, indeed, 
be inferred from the expressions of the Chinese historian who 
records this fact, that the invention was not then new, or ap- 
plied for the first time. He says, that copper money failing, 
“ recourse was had to the art or me hod imagined by Kao-tse, 
and sealed paper moncy was made to represent metallic ino- 
ney.” This Aao-tse belonged to the dynasty of the Soung, as 
is proved from the Chinese expressions literally translnted— 
“ Copper failing, aceording to Soung Kao-tse art, to make paper 
money.” The event here spoken of took place in the year 
1155; but the dynasty of Soung having begun about 960, it 
is possible that this Aao-tse, the inventor of paper moncy, was 
earlier by two centu ie; than the fict recorded. Paper money 
is named by the Chinese tehao; and it deserves riotice that the 
character which represenis this wort! is composed of two other 
characters, the first of which signifies mefa/, the other wanting. 
This character, therefore, is an open acknowledgement of the 
occasion or cause of the fabrication of this piper money. Ina 
spite of the incenveniences inseparable froin the forced cireu- 
lation of a money void of intrinsic value, paper money has 
been employed in China at several periods. The mdgul con- 
querors of that country, under Genghiz Klian, adopted it ulso ; 
and another branch of the descendants of Ghenghiz-Khan at- 
tempted to introduce it by violent means into a pari of ‘Persia, 
(Tauriz) about the end of the thirteenth century, as is related 
by Khondemir. 

Gregory Bar Hebrecus, better known under the name of 
Abulfaradj, or rather his continuator, thought this attempt suf- 
ficiently extraordinary to be recorded in his Syriac Chronicle ; 
he calls the paper money tchao. 

Macrisi speaks also of the paper money of China, on the 
credit of certain Mussulman traders who had dealings with 
that country. The circumstance to which conjecture attaches 
the reputation of baving suggested the idea of the Chinese 
paper moncy, is the custom of the religious or priests of Po, 
of 
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of burning in their temples, paper silvered or gilded, and 
forined into the shapes of money, tor the repose of the souls 
of thedead ; some of these paper coins represent the value in 
silvér.of fifty taels, PAYABLE 1N THE OTHER WORLD! 

t hope the otwer world will make gourd us paymeats; but 
whether or not, as this is the most distant remittance: I.bave 
ever heard of, and as it seems to nave carted the inveation of 
paper money to its ne plus ultra, L beg leave he re to, Close this 
attempt to illustrate its History, bur not wathour vesHing all 
banks and bankers, to consider well/ the Chinese Oprmion on 
this subject; with the expectation of paymeut tm the other 
world ! 





OLD*® BACHELURS. 


Reply to the Objections of: Mr. Timothy. Tolin, an Old Buche- 
lor, ugainst Mutrimouy. His Drent of spirited and logua- 
cious Women, «nil dis Prej erence of the éume, ea SY geutle, un- 
resisting Femele. 


MR, 
Cs DERING you altogether a most unfortunate man; I 


tin willing weXercise towards you that purtion 6f con- 
siderition and hua nity which thé liberal and beneficent de- 
light to tender; with the hope that 1 shall be able to correct 
ihose é¢rroneous aad mistaken notions, which either from a 
Varpe educaud 1, or ath or lin iry prejudice, you have so 
strongly iminoed. “But you have professed yourself an old bas 
chelus (a charatier which neither old nor young women de- 
lisht in), [ fear therefo.e L shall bat take a fruitless attempt 
atrcforming yout-flr well L kuow, hat your stubborn ‘iron- 
Hearted race are fumed tor obduracy, and make a boast of that 
inflexibility, and those immoveable feelings, which are the off- 
spring of frigid pradence, and cunning selfishness, of a weak 
head, and cold heart. 
fa the name of all that is respectable and lovely in domestic 
life, in-what society have you passed the period of youth and 
manhood, that the loquacious female only represents to your 
mind’ a frightful termagant? Unhappy, narrow-minded, un- 
distinguishing, hoodwinked man] who,to use your own ex- 
pression, are now fast declining in the vale of y urs.” A 
mela icholy old bachelor! Whata frightful picture ! What 
a repelling, chilling appellation! A miliion times worse than 
asplenctic old maid, and infinitely ‘less to be pitied ; for she, 
poor soul! cannot a-k and have. 
It must be obvious to every reflecting mind, that we too fre- 
quently forin mistaken notions of what is likely to produce or 
coh- 
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constitute our happiness; and were our plans and their conse. 
quences at our own disposal, we should often enter with avi- 
dity on those pursuits.the completion of which would prove our 
greatest misfortunes: and | have no doubt but that you, Mr, 
Tobin, are a living instance of this moral truth, and that there 
are moments of. desolateness, deseriion,.and chagrin, when you 
feel, that almost any wife is better than no wile at all, 

For my part [ cousider an old buehelor asa very immoral 
character ; for he is not only guilty of sins of commission, but 
sins of omission also. Where is the wife of his bosom? the 
awiable, respectable, aud. virtuous woman, whom he is bound, 
by nature and religion, to support and protect? where the’ le- 

itimate offspring, to brighteu and support his declining years? 

Ie lives in Tuxurious ease on Albion’s isle; but he sends no 
son, the offpring of aa honourable love, to fight her battles, 
His life moves on in one continued scene of selfishness and 
sensuality, bugging himself in what he calls single blessedness. 
Thus he-is scen sneaking out and home, at stated hours; 
putied up with self-consequence, and brimful of vulgar coffee- 
house wit, which he retails at his fire-side to some favourite 
accommodating hiveling (a common appendage, [ am told, of 
your noble order; who are so entirely the animal, as to ¢onsi- 
der “ no distinction beyond that of sex)”, » Really, My.,Te- 
bin, I am so much disgusted with this part of the portrait, that 
I could readily inflict on your race the same punishment as fell 
on Nebuchaduezsar, and send you to herd with the beasts of 
the field. But it seems you are particularly averse to the spi- 
rited, loquacious, aud what is commonly, called clever woman, 
Foolish man! Have you yet to learn that there are a great 
number of your sex, to whom a silent woman would be a 
heavy misfortune; for your lives with such a one would glide 
ov in one stupid tevor ; your minds unenlightened, your geuius 
uorefreshed, your errors uncorrected, and your prejudices and 
opiuions strengthened by time, and uuchecked by opposition, 
would retain their pertinacity, and leave you a set of arrogant 
supercilious old fools ; whereas, with a woman of spirit aud 
Joquachty, your genius would, as it were, be continually set on 
edge; the exhilarating spirit of contradiction would agreeably 
exercise your faculties ; by yielding your opinions, your tem- 
pers W ould become amiably flexible, and endurance would be 
established by habitual forhearance; while the order, regula- 
rity, spirit, and economy, of your household comforts, would 
produce advantages incalculable, and social pleasures incon- 
ceivable. [shall endeavour more firmly to establish iny po- 
sition, and strengthen my theory, by the relation of une 
ainidst the many facts which might be ollered by way of von- 
fiymation. 


Mr, 
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Mr. Shandy was a man of a narrow mind, and confined 
education. His train of thought and associating powers were 
very limited: He was one of those short-sighted mortals whe 
shuddered at the bare mention of a woman of talent, ora 
lady of elocution; aod as to those females styled authoresses, 
the idea of such beings absolutely palsied him. He could 
scarcely bring himself to sit composedly in their company, or 
to open his lips in their presence; for he was of opinion, that 
a tame quiet demeanour was all that was required in women ; 
that it might be all very well to make verses, but he should be 
content with the wife who could make a pudding. He never 
heard a woman use with fluency that weapon of female de- 
fence called a tongue, but he associated with it the vulgar 
idea of ascold, and in answer to those who remarked in terms 
of admiration such colloquial powers, he would reply, “ ’Tis 
well enough for those wh like it, but there’s too much of the 
gab tor me.” He married, therefore, a mild, genile, insipid, 
milk-and-water girl, who scarcely answered when she was 
spoken to; allowed her servants to do just as they pleased ra- 
ther than exert herself to correct their irregularities. The 
consequence may be easily imagined. Her table was so ill 
supplied and comfortlessly arranged, that Mr. Shandy began 
to dread the necessity of receiving his friends, and sometimes 
he did venture to say, “ Mrs. Saandy, you are too mild, too 
indulgent ; there is a medium, my dear, between rating the 
servants, and suffering them to waste our property for want of 
a proper looking after.” Lt is reported also, that he once went 
so far as to d—n the cook, ia the presence of Mrs. Shandy, 
and a party of friends. 

Mrs. Shandy’s wardrobe, soon after her marriage, would 
have amply furnished a stall at Rag-Fair. Mr. Shandy’s cra- 
vats were conspicuous for their saffron hae, and the frills aud 
wristbands of his shirts fringed with tatters, might, had ruffles 
been in fashion, have formed a tolerable deception to the care- 
less observer. But Mrs. Shandy was too quiet to exert herself 
in these matters; too meek to find fault; and -her servants 
taking advantage of this unoficnding apathy, were glad to 
escape the trouble of repairing them. “hes articlés which, 
with a little active management, would have lasted years, were 
soon discarded as useless, new ones supplied their place, and 
Mr. Shandy’s purse was the sufferer. 

As this amiable negligence, this meek, unresisting, uninter- 
fering disposition, extended itself through every concern and 
department of the household, no wonder that in a given pe- 
riod Mr. Shandy was roused from his domestic calm by the 
thundering appeals of his creditors and tradesmen, and the 
tottering state of his finances ; and it is not diflicult to predict 
how matters would have ended, had aot the death of Mrs. 
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Shandy given a new.turn to his affairs. She died ia her first 
lying-in, of a milk feyer, being too delicate, too gentle, too 
indolent, and too meek, to. uadertake the ollice of sustaining 
her own offspring by the means with which nature bad amply 
supplied her. Mr, Shandy mourned in decent grief the loss 
of his apathetical mate; uor was he ever atterwards heard to 
mention her, either in terms of commendation or censure, 
Human nature, it has been said, is prone to extremes, and Mr. 
Shandy is an instance of the trath of the maxim; tor if we 
may judge from his second choice, his first had by no means 
filled thie measure of his expectations, on the score of connu- 
bial comfort. 

He happened one day to dine in company with the lively 
widow Belmour, and was particularly strack with ber good- 
humoured raiilery and sprightly repartees. “ ‘l'o be sure she 
talked too muci,” he said, “ but then she was such a good- 
humoured, entertaining, merry soul, that no one objected to it 
in her.” After dinner, when Mr. Shandy’s intercourse with the 
rosy god had banished lis wonted taciturnity, and entangled 
him io the inazes of wn arguinent, from which be found it dif- 
ficult to extricate himself with credit, the widow Belmour 
very opportunely took up the subject, and with infinite skill 
and address, ty the powers of wer persuasive eloquence, she 
brought Mr. Shandy off with flying colours. His eyes sparkled 
with somewhat more than triumph as they met those of Mrs. 
Belinour; and a sort of shadowy contrast flashed »cross his 
mind whea he thougit of the departed Mrs. Shandy, not uns 
favourable to the tormer. Widows, it bas been remarked, 
take no long wooing. L cannot, however, either morally or 
physically, reconcile this to iny reasou; for acquainted as 
they must necess rily be from experience, with the predomi- 
nant evils of that life, of which absolute dependance oo man 
is the foundation, “ lise a burat child who naturally dreads 
the fire,” one would think they had learnt the lesson of pru- 
dence and caution. Be tins as it may, it is certain, that in 
the space of one short month the widow Belmour became the 
lawful wife of Mr. Shandy. 

The contrast of character between the first and second Mrs. 
Shandy was striking to every one; it furuished a subject for 
much comment amongst their neighbours and friends ; and it 
must be contessed that the change did not at fifst appear to 
favour.an increase of happiness to the husband. Searce had 
the period of the honey-moon expired ere the servants, the 
furniture, in short the whole house underwent a complete me- 
tamorphosis, and often was Mrs. Shandy’s voice heard by ber 
husband in what he considered a very high key, because in her 
researches, her indignation was excited by the evideni proofs 
she met with, of sluttishaess, negligence, indolence, and \ a-te, 
Ke. 
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se: When'they met at dinner, Mr. Shandy felt that her ex- 
cellent remarks on the necessity of activity, and a well regu- 
lated discipline in the government of a family, wanted the me- 
rit of conciseness, and moderation ; but he readily compounded 
for these comparatively trifling defects, as he became seusibly 
affected by the respectability, order, and comfort, which per- 
vaded his household. His dinners were well dressed, and served 
up without that bustle and confusion which is so painful to 
the guest. His apartments cheered by their neatness, and at- 
tracted by the taste and elegance with which they were deeo- 
rated; and Mr. Shandy went to his drawers without. fear of 
his temper being ruffled ; for though his wife’s quick sense of 
neatness and’ regularity led her often to insist too vehemently, 
aud enforce too positively, yet he found his apparel in such or- 
der, his cravats so white, his wristbands so sound, and the frac- 
tures of his stockings so exquisitely repaired, that he could not, 
in the greatest hasie, touch, and take amiss. Here again was 
Mr. Shandy very happy to compound, and as sober reflection 
led to comparison, he could not help blessing the advantageous 
change. Do not let the reader imagine that Mrs. Shandy ab- 
solutely washed her husband’s cravats, or darned his stockings ; 
she would not have been abové these petty offices, if Mr. 
Shandy’s circumstances bad required it of her ; but as this was 
not the case, she took care that his servants should severally 
fulfil the duties for which they were engaged, and for which 
they received their support and protection. No idle or indo- 
lent person ever was allowed to remain long in her service ; 
and it is said of her that, while she was rating a bad servant 
she ever rewarded a good one. 

Mr. Shandy felt the beneficial effects of these changes in a 
most important particular; for at the end of the first year, 
with the appeafance of having lived at an increased expence, 
he found a saving of near three hundred pounds ; and this 
conviction formed-a weighty balance in the scale against the 
spirited lectures which had been occasionally rung in bis ears 
when he ventured to maintain any of his former opinions ; for 
it must be confessed, that if being rather warm in an argu- 
ment, spirited in retort, and quick whea offended, distinguished 
a scold, the second Mrs. Shandy was not wholly unworthy of 
the distinction. But here again Mr. Shandy’s advantages were 
evident; for in order to avoid these sharp dissertations on his 
follies and prejudices, he was the more careful to correct and 
restrain them. So that two years after his second marriage, 
Mr. Shandy appeared a perfectly liberal, conversable, and Tae 
tional man; and Mrs. Shandy’s purposes accomplished, the 
order of her family established, and the notions of her hus. 
band enlarged, she readily dropped the high-toned note of ar- 
gument aml debate, for the soothing accent of persuasion 
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and acquiescence ; and there exists not, at this duy, in the 
whole country, a couple more rational, more respectable, or 
more happy. 

Thus, Mr. Tobin, have T endeavoured to show you what 
wonderful domestic revolutions the tongue of a woman is able 
to effect. And if (as [am inclined to believe) few women are 
silent but to hide their defects, or beeause they have nothing 
to suy, is not a scold infinitely preferable, who is generally 
found to speak to the purpose ¢ 

Wishing you, Mr. Tobin, (if not too far gone) just such 
another wile as the second Mrs. Shandy, 

I remain, 
Your well-wisher and warning friend, 


BARBARA BLU ESTOCKING. 





Anecdotes of the British and Spanish Soldiers at Cadiz. 
[From the Baron de Geramb’s Letter to Earl Moira.] 


Expected, says our author, to see in Cadiz that agitation 

which accompanies a great crisis, and especially a national 
insurrection; | was mistaken; the appearances before my 
eyes possessed something of austerity. I remarked steadiness 
in discourse, and gravity in action. No exclamations, no 
abuse, no imprecations; those who met saluted each other 
with some short phrase, energetic, and terrible in its effect. 

How profound must needs be that silent hatred, since no- 
thing can express it! How couecnatrated, since no transport 
can satisfy it; a hatred which does not act without its object, 
nor evaporates without necessity! ‘* Feel this heart,” said a 
Spaniard of high birth to me, “ it has no place for love, estcem, 
filial piety, or fatherly feelings ; hatred fills it entirely ; dilates 
it, agitates it, prompts its every beating, and penetrates its every 
pore.” 

The English troops being admitted into Cadiz, performed 
conjointly with the Spaniards the duty of the place. I went 
frequently, at day-break, to visit the advanced guards; I took 
particular pleasure in contemplating a regiment of Scotch 
Highlanders, whose high stature, ficice countenance, and na- 
tional uniform, preseuied to my mind the descendants of those 
heroes which Ossian sung, and recalled the remembrance, half 
fabulous, half fact, of the ancient Caledonians. 

One morning when the air was cold aod misty, having taken 
a turn to where they were on guard, [ saw some of their cen- 
tinels without plaids, which, I perecived, they had wrapped the 
Spanish soldiers in. I could not prevent an inyoluatary motion 
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of surprise and tenderness, and I cast one of these brave Scots 
a look which he pericctly understood. “ General,” said he, 
“ we felt no cold, and they had no cloaks.” 

Another day, being informed that several officers of the staff 
were gone forward with the duke of Albuquerque, to recon- 
noitre the positions of the enemy, [ mounted my horse, and 
rode to the duke, who was then in the act of giving orders; 
seeing him greatly exposed, t said, “ General, withdraw from 
hence, you will get yourself killed.” I had hardly pronounced 
these words, when a spent bullet struck him on the cheek, and 
lodged in the collar of his coat. “ General,” said he, with 
most admirable sanz froid in offering it to me, “ receive this 
as the keep-suke of a Spaniard who esteems you. But, take 
care of yourself, for, wich your hussar uniform, and your or- 
ders which decorate it, you are more exposed than I am.” 

I shall not enter, my lord, into a detail of the immensé pre- 
parations making at Cadiz to render that place impregnable, 
though itis Jess strong by such mighty labours, and by tts sin- 
gular situation, thay by the invincible courage of its inhabi- 
tants; it is enough to say, that according to the testimony of 
all capable military men, and the observations I myself have 
made, Lihiok 1 may safely declare, that if this city is well-de- 
fended, the enemy will never obtain possession of it. 





PARISIAN FASHIONS. 
[From one of the last French Papers.] 


_—— feather in front of the hat, and a bow of ribbons, 
with long ends, on the lefi side. These are two articles 
of fashion generally adopted. At the commencement of this 
fashion the feather was worn immediately in front of the bat; 
to-day it may be worn a little on one side. In the first in- 
stance it was worn in a straight and upright form; but to day 
It is acdimitted to bea little inclined; a white bow of ribbon 
may likewise be worn, or one of piwwk, bat what is the must 
admired is a mixture of both; that is tosay, a ribbon com- 
posed partly of pink and partly of white, or if you prefer yel- 
Jow and white. At first the ends of the bow were placed in an 
Opposite position to the feather; but now it is worn on the 
same side. Borderings of gold embroidered on hats of block 
velvet are considered the summit of elegance, but the embroi- 
dery must be extremely light; it wust form only a narrow bor- 
der, for the broad would be considered vulgar. Pearl and co- 
ral beads are the grand resource of the milliners ; ves, pearl or 
coral, We have said that the pearls had taken precedence of 
Og the 
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the bugles. It is now the same with the coral ; they have taken 
precedence of the pearls. 





Account of the Damage done in the County of Lincoln, by 
the Tempest of Wind and Rain which happened on the 
5th of October, in the 13th Year of the Reign of Queen 
Elizabeth, (1571). 


[From Hollinshed’s Chronicle. ] 
«| LINCOLNSHIRE. 


as N UMBY CHAPPELL, the whole towne was lost, ex- 

J cept three houses. 

* A shippe was driven upon an house ; the sailers thinking 
they had bin upon a rocke, committed themselves to God ; 
and three of the mariners lept out of the shippe, and chaunced 
to take holde on the house toppe, and so saved themselves; 
and the wife-of the same lying in echildbed, did climbe up into 
the toppe of the house, and was also saved by the mariners, 
her husband and child being both drowned. 

“« Item, the church was wholly overthrowen, except the 
steeple. 

“ Between Boston and Newcastell were three score sea 
vessels, as small ships, craires, and such like, lost upon the 
coastes of Boston, Humerston,, Masshe Chappell, Tetney, 
Stepney [Saltfleetby], Nercots [North Somercotes], Kelby 
[Keesby], and Grimsby, where no shippe can come iu without 
a pilote, whyche were all lost, with goodes, corve, and cattell, 
with all the salte cotes, where the chiefe and finest salt was 
mace, were utterly destroyed, to the utter undoing of manyea 
man, and great lamentation of olde and yong. 

“ Wentford [Wansford] bridge, being very strong, of eight 
arches in length, had three of the arches broken and clean 
carried away. 

“ Maister Smith, at the Swanne there, had his house (being 
three stories high) overflowed unto the third storie, and the 
walls of the stable were broken down, and the horses tyed to 
the manger were aij] drowned. 

“ Many men had great losse, as well of sheepe, kine, oxen, 
great mares, coltes of the breede of the great horses, and 
other cattell innumerable, of which the names of many ot 
them shall hecre followe. 

“ Maister Pellbam lost cleven hundred sheepe, at Mumby 
Chappell. 

“Ta 
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© In Sommercote were lost five C [500] sheepe, that were 
of the inhabitants there. 

« Jien, between Humme rston and Grimsby were lost eleven 
C sheepe of one M Specer’ s, whose shepherde about wnid-day 
comming to his wife, asked bit dinner, and shee bee ving more 
bolde than mannesly, sayd be should have none of hit; thea 
she chaunced to look toward the marsies where the sheepe 
were, aud sawe the water breake in so fiercely, that the 
sheepe would be lost, if they were not brought fiom thence, 
sayd, that he was not a good shepherde that would not venture 
lis life for his sheepe, and so oma straight to drive them 
from thence; ‘both hee and his sheepe were drowned, aad after 
the water being gone, he was found dead standing upright in a 
ditch. 

«“ M.Thimbleby lost two C and twenty sheepe, 

¢ Maister Dymock lost four hundred sheepe. 

‘ Maister Mars lost five hundred sheepe. 

“©, Maister Madison lost a shippe. 

« Maister William Askugh, of Kelsey, Sir Hugh Askugh, 
Maister Merin, Maister Fitz Williams, of M: aplethorpe, lost 
by estimation twenty thousan | of cattell one and another. 

“* Bourne [Bourn] was overflowed to the midway of the 
heigth of the caurche. 

“ Steeping was wholly carried Way, where was a wayne 
load of willowe toppes, ye body of the wayae with the wil- 
lowes carried one way, and the axilltree and wheeles ano- 
ther way. 

“ Ttem, Holland, Leveridgto’, Newton Chappell in the Sea, 
Lo’g Stutton, and Holbich, were cverflowen. And in thys 
ocanees v also Was great losse of cattell. 

This calamity extended over many counties ; in Bedford- 
shire sixty elu trees were blown down in one yard ; in Norfolk, 
the Cross Keys wash-house was overthrown; in Ely, W isbich, 
and all its neigh bourhood, was flooded some feet decp; in 
Huntingdonshire, boats were rowd over the church wall at St. 
Neots ; in Stalfordshire, a man, his wife, and child, were over- 
thrown and slain by force of the wind,” 


Cursory Observations, by a Literary Lounger. 


oe numerous prejudices of Hume are well known to the 

liberal and inquisitive. Among the illustrious characters 
which he has att ~ ‘d with invic lioas severity, is that of James 
the First, of England, In the capacity of a literar y lounger, 
allow me to notice tie following trivial particular : 


Hume 
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Hume deduces an argument in favour of his assertion re- 
specting the mental imbe cility and almost puerile folly of 
James, from the custom usual with that monarch of shorten- 
ing the names of his friends, or of substituting some pithy ap- 
pellative for the real form of designation, Thus, the king 
called the duke of Buckinghom Steany, and the prince of 
Wales, (when arrived at ycars.of maturity) he was accustomed 
to denominate Baby Charles. But this strange habit of sport- 
ing with the titles of his family and courtiers is, with subwis- 
sion to Mr. Hume, no proof of a general want of understand- 
ing in the monarch. ‘The strongest mind, and that which is 
aceustomed to the lofticst flights of intellect, instinctively af- 
fects, in moments of relaxation, the most trifling habits of the 
least elevated characters. Hence, the very just observation 
that no man is a hero to his valet de chambre. And Mr. 
Hume’s readers will do well to recollect that Dr. Johnson, 
whose masculine capacity of intellect it is presamed even Mr. 
Ilume would allow to be unquestionable, had a similar peculia- 
rity with that ascribed to James the First. That august pbi- 
losopher mentioned his Borzy and his Cwnby quite as fre- 
quently as the king talked of Stewny and Baby Charles. 

I believe sportsmen seldom pride tiemsclves on the ancient 
celebrity of the British race of dogs; and yet it is certain 
that our island was tnuch noted for its canine order of inhabi- 
tants at very remote periods. When the Romans first in- 
vaded this country, they were surprised to observe the beauty 
and valuable qualities of the dogs, which surpassed, writes 
Strabo, all that they had hitherto seen of canine excellence. 
Accordingly, British dogs were procured, with much avidity, 
and conveyed to Rome, where they were used in the sports of 
the amphitheatre, and were found so stanch and fieet in the 
field, that Strabo exclaims, with delight, “ [no truth, they seem 
the only dogs naturally made tor hunting.” ‘The price of these 
dogs was proportioned to their excellence. Gratius thus al- 
bndes to their goodness and-value : 


“ Bat if at farthest Calais you arrive, 

Where doubttul tides the passing shore deceive, 
And thence your dang’rous course to Britain steer, 
What store you'll find, aud how excessive dear !” 


Another writer praises the courage and activity of the mas- 
tifis found in Scotland, and informs us, that the people in Rome 
were filled with so much wonder by the fierceness of these ani- 
mals, ihat it was commonly believed that they were conveyed 
over the seas inclosed in cages of ivon. 


. An 
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An Account of the Effects of Thirty Tons of Quicksilver 
escaping by the rotting of leathern Bags into the Biige 
Water, on board the Triumph Man of War ; commu- 
nicated by Dir. Baird, Physician-General to the Navy, 
to a Friend in London. 


ie April, 1810, the Triumph man of war took on board 
thirty tons of quicksilver, contained in leathern bags of 
50lbs. each. These bags were picked up on the shore of Ca- 
diz, from the wreck of two Spanish line of battle ships, lost in 
the storm immediately preceding, at-the ead of March, the 
above date. The collected bags were stowed below, in the 
bread room, after hold, and store-rooms; they were saturated 
with salt water, and, in about a fortnight, all decayed and 
burst. In the act of collecting and endeavouring to save the 
quicksilver in casks, much of it found its way to thé recesses 
of the ship, beyond the possibility of recovery. Some por- 
tion, however, was secreted by the men, who amused them- 
selves in various ways with it, as cleaning their spoons, Xc. 

At this period bilge water had collected in the ship, the 
stench from which was iitolerable ; aud the carpenter’s mate, 
in the act of sounding the weil, was nearly suffocated. The 
effect of the gas escaping from bilge water is mauifestéd, by 
its changing every metallic substance in the ship black. Bue 
in this instance metals of every kind were coated with quick- 
silver; and a general affection of the mouth took place among 
the men and officers, to a severe degree of ptyalism, in up- 
wards of 200 men. The ship was sent to Gibraltar, had all 
her stores taken out, the hold made clean, and all the quick- 
silver that could be reached, removed; but near ten tons are 
supposed still to.remain between the ship’s timbers below, 
which can only be cleared away by docking the ship, and dis- 
lodging a plank at the most descending part near the keel. 
Siuce the process of cleaning the ship hus taken place, and 2 
new atmosphere created, all efiects from the quicksilver have 
ceased. 

_ Dr. Baird having requested an explanation from his friend 
in London, the following account was trausmitted to Ply- 
mouth :— 


To Dr. Barren. 


From well established principles, as well as analogies, a very 
reasonable explanation may be given of the ef cts attributed 
to thirty tons of quicksilver, exposed on board the Triumph in 
bilge water, with rotten leathern bags, in a hot climate, the be- 
ginning of summer. 

The 
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The stirking gas, which was generated, was sulphuretted 
and perhaps phosphurretted hydrogen gas, mixed with carbo- 
nic acid and perhaps other gasses compounded by the putre- 
faction of: animal and vegetable matter. The deadly suffo- 
cating effects of which gasses are fully ascertained, unless di- 
luted with a large proportion of fresh air; and the tarnishing 
of metals, especially of silver, at a great distance, even when 
mixed witha large proportion of fresh air, is a well known ef- 
fect of sulphurretted hydrogen. 

These last named effects are attributable to the gasses of 
putrefaction independently of quicksilver. Bot when the in- 
fluence of so large a body of this metal is considered, it will 
be easy to account for the whitening of metals, and the saliva- 
tion or sore mouth of many persons in the ship. The quick- 
silver would rise anited or suspended by the above gasses, or 
be even evaporated by the heat of the ship, in the common 
fresh air. This metal so suspended or dissolved is very likely 
to penetrate the human body, and act upon it like the fumiga- 
tion with quicksilver; but sulphurretted hydrogen dissolves the 
metal, and of course would carry it wherever the gas was 
transmitted. 

It will be understood, that the sulphur and phosphorus are 
furnished probably by the decomposition of sulphuric and 
phosphoric acids, always present in all kinds of animal matter. 
The hydrogen gas is farnished chiefly by the decomposition of 
the witer. The carbonic acid is compounded by the union of 
the charcoa! of the animal and vegetable matter with the oxi- 
gen (principally) of the water. 

The stink is now imputed to the mixture of sulphuretted and 
phosphuretted gasses with putrifying matter. If the leathern 
bags of quicksilver had been kept dry, they would not have 
putrified, but probably would bave retained the metal, and the 
above effects would not have happened, 





An ANECDOTE. 


N old author informs us, that, during the visit paid by 
the king of Denmark to James I. of England, a-masque 
was performed one evening by several ladies of the court, re- 
presenting many ideal virtues, when Patience got out of hu- 
mour, and began.to scold ; ‘Temperance was dead drunk, and 
voinited in the royal presence ; while Justice reeled about, and 
Fortitude feil and broke her nose. This representation might 
possibly be intended as a lesson to the Denish monarch, whose 
deep potations, we are informed, astonished and infected the 
English courtiers, and even the ladies. 
A 
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A proud Servant of a humble Master. 
Pipe pore TONNERE, bishop of Noyon, was a man 


of incorrigible pride. He has been known when preach- 
ing in his cathedral, to begin a sermon in these words :— 
“ Christian rabble, hear the word of the Lord!” On one 
occasion when he was saying mass, being vexed at the buzz he 
heard, or fancied he heard, among the congregation, he turned 
round to the assembly of the laithfal, and exclaimed—* For 
shame, fellows! by the noise you make in the church, it might 
be thought that a lacquey, and not a prelate of quality, was 
performing the office.” 

This was the prelate who falling dangerously ill sent for his 
confessor, to whom he displayed his agonising terrors of the 
reception he might meet with ia the world to come ; but was 
soothed by an answer which highly delighted bim. .“ You 
are very good, my lord, to frighten yourself without the small- 
est occasion ; for be sure that God Almighty will think the 
matter over more than once, before he can bring hirthself to 
inflict damnation ov one of your Jordship’s illustrious birth.” 

An hour before his death, he was informed that the holy 
viaticum was at bis chamber door: “ Well,” said he, ver 
gravely, as if conferring a favour on an applicant, “ Well let 
him ia.” 





DEATH-WATCH. 
POLLODORUS relates of Melampus, that he under- 


stood the language of wood-worms. He is said to have 
uestioned them about the fall of a house, which fell accor- 
pa This was rational in Melampus. But, out of this al- 
Jegorical narration, appears to have grown the superstition 
about the prophetic gifts of wood-worms 





A Question, by Novitius, of Elbow-lane. 


SUPPOSE I order a wheelwright to make a waggon for 
carrying of coals, whose inside dimensions shall be as fol- 
lows, viz. At the top the length and breadth 20 feet, and 3 feet 
10 iaches ; at the bottom the length and breadth 18 feet 6 in- 
ches, and 3 feet 2 inches; and the height 1 foot 9 inches.— 
Query, the content of the waggon, and the quantity of coals 
it will hold. 


Vol. 5). P Answer, 
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Answer, by W. Bickham, of Spring Gardens, neat Ashburton, to bis own Re- 
bus, inserted September 17. 


HE HAT is often useful found, 
And many love to have it bound. 


rs ———EEE 8 ———————— 





eet aoe 
Answer, by T. Byrt, of Shepton Mallet, to W. Bickbam’s Charade, inserted 
is November 12. 


HE EYE-SIGHT?, precious to behold 
Lhe works of God, both new and old. 


*+* The like answer has been received from Caroline Caines, of Lions. 
Gate. 











Answer, by F. Melbuish, of Honiton, to W. D. Champion’s Rebus, inserted 


December 3. 


yor and T, my friend Champion, did ramble, you know, 
Poa hill that’s near HONITON, some time ago; 
And no doubt you remember we sat down together, 
uite charin’d with the prospect, our walk, and the weather ; 
t explain your dark rebus this answer I give, 
To be sure I could tell you the town where I live. 


Similar answers have been received from T. Byrt, and J. Brown, of 
Shepton Mailet; J. Woodman, of North Curry; and J, W.of Charmouth, 








eS wealeeies 
4A CHARADE, by Betsey Baker, of Bridgewater. 


TTEND, dear gents. and name a tree, 
W hich makes my first most certainly ; 
Now take aclue to find my second, 
A relative he’s always reckun’d: 
A measure will my whole declare, 
‘The same I beg you'll make appear. 








An ENIGMA, by S. Tucker, of Bugford. 


O 1 deign sweet peace! with all thy train, 
» chear once more Britannia’s plain 5 

Way Tin rural mirth be seen, 

With lids and lasses on the green ! 


Without my aid the adventurer ne’er 
Could traverse Atric 3 spicy shore ; 
No batk coutd un che ocean launch; 
No dove could wave the olive brauch. 
1iny powers, 

And bear thein to Arcadia bowers ; 

With them ['m found, m scenes of bliss, 
W beu lui ki wechy m cks the kiss. 


he i . 
To lovers too I lene 


? bis T that lead the ensanguin’d steel, 


And phala Xtethecu ke di “id; 
iLen simiing peace! swee: goddess deign! 
do cheer unce more Britgania’s plain. 


9 POETRY. 
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HENRY AND CAROLINE. 


N modest eve’s celestial hour 
Young Henry sought the whisp’ring grove, 

And there, with more than magic power, 

He breath’d his am’rous tales of love; 
Or as they trac’d yon heathy park, 

W here rocks do o’er the deep recline, 
*T was there he stole away the heart 

Of the sweet orphan Caroline. 


He plizhted vows, the maid believ’d, 

And them return’d with rapt’rous zest; 
But he, inconstant swain! deceiv’d, 

Which planted daggers in ber breast. 
Young Henry soon, by honour’s call, 

Was forc’d o’er Neptune’s wide domain ; 
* Twas said he did in battle fall, 

Which rent the heart of Caroline. 


When the perfidious wretch was flown, 
With Pallas cofiquest for to seek, 
The fruits of love then bid her moan, 
Whilst guilt’s deep crimson ting’d her cheek, 
No father, mother, brother, dear, 
No soothing triend, nor sister kind, 
Was there todry the lurid tear 
Of fair and faithful Caroline. 


Where Philomela’s dirge-like sound 
Steals suftly on the lover’s ear, 
When grey-cy’d eve’s in mantle brown, 
She’d press her babe in wild despair; 
*Twas then she wander’d up the slope, 
W here the fond wood-dove’s plaintive strais 
Did coo a knell to parting hope 
From lovely, loving Caruline. 


Just then a sudden storm arose, 

W hich fore’d her to a rock-roof’d bower; 
Yon steeple clock, solemn and slow, 

Had toli’d the knell of midnight hour; 
Sad requiem! she sung ‘* bye a bye:” 

A fragile bark, drove by the wind, 
Struck on the rock, the seaman’s cry 

Sovun piere’d the ear of Caroline. 


Forth from her rock-roof’d seat she flew, 
Hoping some victim for to save, 

Prom death’s extended jaws she drew, 
Her perjur’d Henry trom the wave! 


The 
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The tempest’s frantic ire had ceas’d, 
In splendour bright did Luna shine ; 
He gaz’d, alas! and as he gaz’d, 

He wildly shrick’d, ** My Caroline!” 


«* Thy Caroline!” she sternly cry’d— 

*¢ But no, lev’d youth! I can’t reprove! 
Altho’ by cruelty dismay’d, 

Can never, never, cease to love!’ 

*¢ Seraphic fair! to-morrow—yes|! 
To-morrow’s sun shall see thee mine!” 
He cry’d-—then in ecstatic bliss, 

Press’d to his breast sweet Caroline. 


Bugford, January 16. S. TUCKER. 





The Sea Fairies’ Song to the Sea Nymphs. 
BY THE LATE MISS SEWARD. 


|S ate from your coral caves 
Every nymph, that sportives laves 
In the green sea’s ouzy wells, 
And alles the fins, and spots the shells. 
Hasten, and our morrice join, 
Ere the gaudy morning shine. 


Rising from the foaming wave, 
Instantly your aid we crave. 
Coie, and trip, like our gay band, 
Traceless on the amber sand, 
Haste, or we must hence away, 
Yet aa hour, and all is day, 


At — bidding, from our feet 
Shall the ocean monsiers fleet : 
Sea-nettle and sting-fish glide 
Back upon the refluent tide. 
Haste, the dawn has streak’d the cloud, 
Hark! the village cock has crow’d, 


See, the clouds of night retire, 
Hesper gleams with languid fire; 
uickly then our revel join, 
he blush of morn is on the brine. 
Loiterers! we must hence away, 
Yonder breaks the orb of day. 








$s O N G. 


H will those hours again return, 
My joy, my bliss to prove ; 
Or must this heart for ever mourn 
The object of its love? 


Far o’er yon bills, in distant lands, 
My thoughts with fondness rove; 

Far o’er those hills I send my sighs, 
To one I dearly love. 


At evening’s close, at parting day, 
I watch the sun-beam move, 
That seeks the lund so far away, 
Where dwedls my dearest love. 
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